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THE TWO FAMILIES OF NAVAL 
HOODS : 


THEIR BIRTHPLACES AND CONNEXION 
WITH BUTLEIGH. 


‘Some time ago I cited differing statements 


in books on Somerset as to the memorial 
column at Butleigh; one that it was 


-erected to the memory of Admiral Sir 


Samuel Hood, and the other crediting it to 
the memory of Admiral Viscount Hood, 
also @ Samuel Hood. Not having at that 
time personally visited the place, I was 
inclined (so far as my memory serves) to 
take it for granted that the latter statement 
was correct—influenced thereto by the fact 


_that Viscount Hood’s father was Vicar of 


Butleigh, whereas the other Admiral’s 
father apparently lived in Dorset and never 
at Butleigh. But I have now personally 


‘verified the fact that the former statement 


made in the ‘Little Guide ’ to Somerset, is 
correct, and that Mr. Edward Hutton is 
wrong in his reference, in ‘Highways and 
Byways in Somerset,’ to 

“* Viscount Hood, the eldest son of Samuel Hood, 
the vicar of Butleigh, whose monument in the 
woods on the hill above Butleigh is a landmark 
hereabouts.” 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. make another mistake 
by marking the column in their map of the 
county ‘‘Sir Alexander Hood’s column.” 

There is considerable confusion about all 
these Hoods, five of them, or rather six 
including the father of three, in the Navy. 
Dorset probably can claim to have been the 
native county of the latter, but I think 
Somerset is entitled to the two Viscounts. 
Viscount Hood’s biographer in ‘D.N.B.,’ 
Sir J. K. Laughton, states that he was born 
on Dec. 12, 1724, at Thornecombe in Dorset ; 
whereas, the ‘Little Guide ’ to Somerset 
says that it was at Butleigh in Somerset. 
As to his younger brother, Viscount Brid- 
port, the ‘Little Guide’ to Dorset states 
(p. 50) that he was born at Thorncombe ; 
the ‘D.N.B.’ is silent as tothe place of his 
birth, but the date was Dec. 2, 1726. 

The statement in the ‘Little Guide’ to 
Somerset on page 29, that the former was 
born at Butleigh is no doubt correct, for the 
tablet to their father, the Rev. Samuel Hood, 
in Butleigh Church states that he was ‘ Vicar 
of this Parish with Baltonsbury united 38 
years....preferred to the Vicarage of Thorn- 
combe in 1761 and to the Rectory of Horn- 
combe Burnel in 1763, in the County of 
Devon.” He became Vicar of Butleigh in 
1724, and does not seem to have left for a 
year or two after receiving the preferment of 
Thorncombe, or there may have been a delay 
of that length in the appointment of a 
successor, for the same tablet records that 
his son, the Rev. Arthur William Hood, D.D., 
“*sueceeded his worthy father in thisVicarage 
in 1763.” 

The connexion therefore of the Rev. 
Samuel Hood with Thorncombe did not 
begin until 1761 at the earliest. (The 
‘D.N.B.’ by the by, erroneously places Thorn- 
combe in Devon instead of Dorset. It is true 
it is on the border.) What authority has the 
‘Little Guide ’ to Dorset for the assertion that 
Viscount Bridport was ‘‘born at Thorn- 
combe’’? As their father was Vicar of 
Butleigh in those years, and did not go to 
Thorncombe until 1763, what should Mrs. 
Hood have been doing at Thorncombe in 
those early years? The Vicar had been 
Master of the Grammar School at Beaminster 
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and his wife came from that place. Burke 
by the way does not say where either was 
born. 
There is another mistake, this time self- 
evident, in the ‘ Little Guide ’ to Dorset—a 
slip on the part of the author of an excellent 
book. On p. 50 he refers to ‘‘ Hood, the first 
Lord Bridport, Rodney’s second in com- 
mand at the Battle of the Saints,” and on 
. 63 to “Sir Samuel Hood ” (afterwards 
iscount) ‘“‘who was second in command to 
Rodney at the Battle of the Saints.”” Which 
Viscount brother was it ? 

As a matter of fact all these Hoods—the 
family cf the Vicar and that of his cousin, 
also Samuel Hood, the Naval Purser—came 
originally from Dorset ; the former became 
earlier connected with Somerset through the 
Vicar’s going there to a living, and to his 
sons being born there. The connexion of 
the latter began perhaps half a century later 
through a local marriage, and still exists ; 
whereas the descendants of the two Vis- 
counts have chosen other counties for their 
country seats. But the confusion arising 
from the existence of the two sets of Hood 
memorials at Butleigh still goes on. 

Viscount Hood is buried at Greenwich ; 
Viscount Bridport at Cricket St. Thomas, 
where he lived at Cricket House, and where 
he has @ monument in the church. So that 
he eventually came back to Somerset. 

Penry Lewis. 


[See 11S. ix. 365.] 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 301, 322.) 
Tur DEATH OF MASTER ROBERT ARDEN. 


Master Rosert ARDEN with his wife and 
eight daughters lived at Wilmecote on lands 
which he had inherited from his father, 
Master Thomas Arden, partly froehold 
(called Asbies or Ashbies) and partly copy- 
hold. He was well-to-do but not rich, and 
his daughters helped no doubt in the farm- 
work. They must have been attractive 
girls, for they nearly all married, and two of 
them married twice. Four or five of them 


had husbands before the year 1550. Agnes 
was wife of John Hewins of Bearley ; Joan 
of Edmund Lambert of Barton-on-the- 
Heath; Katharine of Thomas Adkins of 
Wilmecote ; Margaret of Alexander Webbe 
of Bearley ; and Elizabeth probably of John 


Scarlet of Newnham, Aston (or Ashton) 
Cantlowe. Agnes was a widow in 1550, 
and betrothed to a second husband, Thomas 
Stringer of Bearley, afterwards ot Stockton 
in Shropshire. The other three daughters, 
Joyce, Alice and Mary, were at home. 

Master Arden had lost his wife, the mother 
of his eight daughters, some time before 
April, 1548, when he sought for a second 
wife, a widow named Agnes Hill, née Webbe,,. 
sister of Alexander Webbe of Bearley.. 
On July 17, 1550, in consequence of his. 
marriage with Widow Hill, he made a settle- 
ment of his Snitterfield property, including 
‘the messuage in the tenure of one Richard 
Shakespeare,” placing it in the hands of 
two trustees, Adam Palmer of Aston Cant 
lowe and Hugh Porter of Snitterfield, for 
the benefit of himself and wife for life, 
afterwards of his daughters Agnes, Joan, 
Katharine, Margaret, Joyce, and Alice. 
Elizabeth was otherwise provided tor, and 
Mary the youngest and favourite child, 
was to receive her portion by a will sub- 
sequently. 

Alice and Mary lived with their father 
and stepmother; Joyce, apparently left 
home to live with her relatives, the Ardens 
of Pedmore near Stourbridge, Mrs. Stopes. 
tells us, where she died in 1557. Master 
Arden was called “Robin ”’ by his friends, 
which may be evidence of a genial disposi- 
tion, but his home does not seem to have 
been altogether peaceful after bis second 
marriage. We gather from his will that his 
daughter Alice and her stepmother had 
differences. He made his will on Nov. 24,. 
1556, bequeathing his soul, like a good 
Catholic, to ‘‘ Almighty God and to our 
Blessed Lady Saint Mary, and to all 
the Holy Company of Heaven.” He left 
legacies to his deughter Alice and his wife 
with the proviso that his wife suffered his 
daughter Alice “quietly to enjoy ” half his: 
copyhold at Wilmecote with her. Of Mary 
he said: ‘I give and bequeath to my 
youngest daughter Mary all my land in 
Wilmecote called Asbies, and the crop upon 
the ground, sown and tilled as it is, and 
61. 13s. 4d. of money to be paid or ere my 
goods be divided.” He appointed Alice 
and Mary, not his wife, to the executorship, 
and Adam Palmer, Hugh Porter and John 
Scarlet to be overseers. He died soon after 
signing his will, and the inventory of his 
goods was taken on Dec. 9. This docu- 
ment gives us the main contents of his 
substantial farm-house, with plain oak 
furniture, painted cloths (two in the hall, 
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five in the chamber adjoining the hall and 
four in the bedrooms over), bedding and 
linen, copper-pans and brass pots and 
candlesticks, a quern, a kneading-trough 
and other utensils, tools, vessels for milking 
and brewing, in the barn wheat and barloy, 
hay, peas, oats and straw, carts and ploughs 
and harrows, wood in the yard, bacon in the 
roof, wheat in the field, cattle, four borses 
and three colts, fifty sheep, nine pigs, 
bees and poultry — valued altogether at 
77l. 1ls. 10d. Such was the simple, com- 
fortable. industrious home in which the 
mother of William Shakespeare was brought 


up. 
JoHN SHAKESPEARE, TASTER, 1556-7. 


In 1556, the year of Master Robert 
Arden’s death, John Shakespeare comes 
suddenly and conspicuously into view. 
He was sued in the Court of Record by one 
Thomas Siche of Armscote for the large 
sum of 8/. The case lasted through four 
sittings and resulted in his favour, being 
allowed to go by default on Aug. 12. He 
pleaded on July 15 that he had justly 
used physical force on the plaintiff. In 
September he was elected one of the 
Tasters. The office was one of trust and 
the usual first step in municipal promotion. 
“ Able persons and discreet”’ is the qualifica- 
tion in the Leet Book at Coventry. In 
Leicester they promised, 

“We shall duly and truly search and assay, 
and that which is good we shall able, and that 
that is ill we shall not able, and we shall not let 
for favour or for hatred, kin or alliance, but we 
shall do euen right and punish as our minds and 
consciences will serve.” 

Nor was their duty a light one if, as at 
Banbury, they made “weekly and diligent 
search.”’ The same month John Shake- 
speare was named as attorney in the Court 
of Record for Richard Lane—‘‘ Goodman 
Lane ’’ as he was called, a victualler and 
yeoman in Bridgetown (at the other end 
of Stratford Bridge) and tenant of the 
old Gild garden—but he declined to act. 
Goodman Lane had a son Nicholas, who 
aspired to gentility and attained it. 7 

At the Court Leet of Oct. 2 John Shake- 
speare was presented as having purchased 
@ tenement in Henley Street, with a garden 
adjoining, from Edward West, and a tene- 
ment in Greenhill Street, with garden and 
croft, from George Turner. The ground- 


rent of the former, which was 6d., enables 
us to identify it with the eastern house of 
the two which he subsequently owned and 


occupied in Henley Street. Here at the 
eastern house he had his home and glover’s 
shop (there is no reason for calling it “a 
wool shop”) for about a quarter of a 
century, trom about 1550 until 1575, when. 
he purchased the western housa. 

On Nov. 19 he sued his friend, Henry 
Field the tanner of Back Bridge Street, for 
the non-delivery of 18 quarters of barley ; 
and the same day he was appointed arbiter 
by the Court in an action brought by William 
Brace, a draper in Corn Street, against a 
miller, William Rawson. His suit against 
Field occupied four sittings and_ ended 
apparently in arbitration. The purchase of 
barley shows his interest in agriculture. 
He was a yeoman of Snitterfield until 1561. 
By farming and glove-making he prospered 
during his bachelorship. 

He may have known Mary Arden, 
daughter of his father’s landlord, for 
years before he married her, perhaps 
from her childhood. He was certainly a 
good deal her senior. He was the eldest son 
and she the youngest daughter of con- 
temporaries, and she came at the end of a 
long family. He lived to be over 70, and 
she survived him seven years. He was 
probably about 29 and she about 19 at the 
time of their marriage. In the spring or 
summer of 1557 after a wedding, we may 
suppose, at Aston Cantlowe, he brought her 
to Henley Street. It is worth observing that 
he was fined on June 2 for having failed to 
attend as Taster at three consecutive 
sittings of the Court of Record. This is 
unlike an aspirant to Borough honours,. 
and very unlike what we know of John 
Shakespearo at this period. He was pro- 
bably engaged in things matrimonial and 
other private affairs. His wife’s 6]. 13s. 4d. 
and freehold farm of Asbies were a welcome- 
addition to his rising fortunes. 

Twice in 1557 he was put on the jury 
of Frankpledge, on Apr. 30 and Oct. 1. 
On or soon after the latter date he was 
elected a Principal Burgess. The oath ad- 
ministered to him was as follows :— 

““You shall swear that as a Capital Burgess 
of this Borough you shall from henceforth main- 
tain and defend the liberties and rights belongin 
to the same to the uttermost of your wit an 
power ; you shall aid and assist the Bailiff for the 
time being when you shall be thereunto required, 
in giving your best advice and counsel, as well 
for the benefit of this town as for the good govern- 
ment of the same; and the laws, orders an 
statutes heretofore made and hereafter to be 
made by the Bailiff, Aldermen and Burgesses or - 
the more part of them for the profit and better 
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-government of this Town you shall to your power 
observe and keep, and shall not disclose the 
speeches used by any man in the Council Chamber 
concerning the affairs of the said Borough at any 
time to any other but such as shall be of the 

- Council of this Borough. So help you God [and 
all His Saints].’’ 

Francis Harbage was Bailiff and John 
Jeffreys was Head Alderman, and Lewis ap 
Williams and Roger Sadler were Chamber- 
lains. During the autumn John Shakespeare 
was active in the Court of Record prosecut- 
ing three townsmen with success. He also 
acted as bail for William Wingfield in a suit 
brought against him by Alderman Cawdrey. 

J. Fripp. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON DOROTHY OSBORNE’S 
LETTERS. 


(See ante, p. 304, 324.) 


1655. 

Feb. 1, Thursday.—I received a sub poena by 
one Sutton from T. and my sister to appeare in 
» Chancery. 

Feb. 3, Saterday.—I went to see my Lady 
Ruthin, where I found my Lord Mandeville, 

Feb. 5, Munday was the Christninge. 

Feb. 16, Friday.—I receiued my sisters bill in 
Chancery by Mr. R. Skinner. 

Feb. 28, Wednesday.—I putt in my Answer, 
which Mr. Peeke drew vp, and St O. Bridgeman, 
and Mr. Chute corrected it. 

Mar. 18, Sunday.—Temple sounded [swooned] 
at Church. 

Mar. 56, Munday.—I heard at Kensington that 
{? Algernon] Sidney writ to my Lady Diana that 
I was a diligent opposer of bis match with my 
C, A. Dauers. When I came home Temples man 
stayed for mee with a note from him and my 
sister to desire mee to send the Counterpart of the 
Deede shee made to mee, I told the man I had it 
not here, but I would take order it should be sent 
some time to-morrow. 

Mar. 6, Tuesday night.—Temple sent his man 
againe, I said I had now brought it home, and was 
iust sending it, so gaue it him, and my Lady 
Dianas picture to returne it to my sister. 

Mar. 7, Wednesday morninge.—My sister sent 
mee againe my Lady Dianas picture, and said she 
did not vnderstand my sending it to her, and knew 
not whither it was the same, and that one of the 
eyes was out, so I said onely that Mr. Lilly should 
mend it. 

I heard by Euans that he had sent vp the 
Table Linnen for my sister and the other Linnen 
all in one trunke. 

Mar. 12, Munday.—I sent my sister the trunke 
with Linnen, and my Lady Osborne told mee shee 
was there when my letter came, and that my 
sister seemed extreamely pleased with it, and 
said the Letter was very kinde and that it was 
more then shee expected from mee. Yet that 


night she writ to mee againe a Letter where she 
was vnsatisfied, and very vnkinde. 
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Mar. 15, Thursday.-—She writ againe and two or 
three Letters went betweene vs. 

Mar. 16, Friday.—Shee went out of Towne to 
Battersey to the ministers house there, intending 
to goe from thence into Barkeshire by Redding, 

This day 'T’. came to Mr. Ward to bid him if any 
money were returned vp for him he should keepe 
it in his hands, and my man told mee Mr. Ward 
not well vnderstanding what order I gaue to R. 
Compton, mistooke and said [ denied I had giuen 
him order not to pay any money to my sister, 
when I denied that I had giuen him order not to 
pay any money till our Lady day; for I had 
ordered him and he had promised to send it vp 
ten dayes before. So I went that night to him 
and made him vnderstand the businesse right, and 
he said if any money came to him for my sister he 
would send mee worde, and if I’. sent to know 
whether any was returned vp for him he would 
say no. 

The 14 of this moneth T. sent his man ouer the 
way with a Coachman to beate Owen. 

Mar. 21, Wednesday.—I was with S" T. Hatton 
who told mee Temple and my sister had beene 
with him, and that he had offered him a bill, 
which he refused to take. 

Mar. 22, Thursday morninge.—S' T. Peyton 
came to mee and told mee ‘temple had been with 
him and giuen him a bill against the Trustees 
desiring vp [sic] to send it to S. Browne, and desire 
him to draw vp an answer, which he told mee he 
had done, therevpon I writ this day a letter to S. 
Browne to desire him not to doe it. 

I writ to R. Compton that he should returne vp 
the 120% to mee, and not to my sister, of both 
these last letters I haue Copies. 

Mar. 26, Munday.—I tooke Post at White 
——— with Mr. Beuerly and went to Chelmes- 
orde. 

Mar. 27, Tuesday.—My cause was heard in the 
afternoone and I had a verdict for mee. My 
Councell was Sergeant Twisden, Turner. Atwood 
and [? Herrys}]. Theirs was Wilde and Greene. 
They brought Mrs. Hobson to proue a Will who 
vpon her oath said shee was to haue had 50! a 
yeare by that Will. The other woman swore 
she never saw the Will, nor knew not what was 
init. My Attorney was Jekyll, theirs Brickewood, 

Mar. 28, Wednesday.—I came home in a hack- 
ney coach with Mr. Beuerly [the “ James B.’’ of 
Dorothy’s letters] and my Cousin Tom Osborne. 
I received a letter from my C. Thorold where I was 
inuited to Cornebury. 

Mar. 30, Friday.—Owen receiued of Mr. Ward 
120" that R. Compton had returned to mee for 
my sister. Owen went to Stacys, &c., to enquire 
how I might send to my sister but shee knew not. 

I retained Attorney Prideaux against my 
brother [? Temple]. I bargained with one in 
Perpoole Lane for a table for my Lady Diana. 

Apr. 2, Munday.—I retained Mr. Chute against 
my brother. 

Apr, 3, Tuesday. 
against my brother. 

Apr. 5, Thursday.—I sent a Letter by Owen 
to Mrs. Grizells to be sent to my sister to acquaint 
her I had 1204 for her, shee they say is at 
Battersey. 

Apr. 7, Saterday.—My sister writ mee a Letter 
by one Cornwall to pay the 120! to him, J told 


I retained Sergeant Maynard 
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him on Munday at 3 a clocke in the afternoone he June 29, Friday.—Wee had a meeting at S.- 
should receiue it. Brownes chamber onely S* J. Temple, and his 

Apr. 9, Munday.—Cornwall came, but he would | sonne and Mr. Raworth and my selfe where wee 
not signe the acquittance because it was mentioned | agreed that a booke should be drawne vp accord- 
to be at for interest to my sister due at our | ing to S* O. B. notes, and then I would goe with 


Lady day last, he said he had no order for it, but | it againe to St O. B. and if they differed in any 
would acquaint my sister with it, and come | matter of law, S. Browne should determine 
againe to morrow morninge. betweene them. 

Apr. 10, Tuesday.—Cornewall came and _re- July 2, Munday.—I fasted for May.* 


eciued the 1204 and said it was onely his seruple. July 20, Friday.—Wee sealed the Writings of 
Apr. 12, hursday.—I came to Cornebury | 2greement betweene mee and my sister and S* 
where I found my Cousin Thorold and my C. Anne | Jobn Temple, &e. 
Dauers. July 21, Saterday.—lI fasted for June. 
May 1, Tuesday.—My Cousin Daucrs complied |, Sept. 4, Tuesday.—I went to Kensington to 
with my Lady Rochester about her sonne. visitt vpon the death of my Lady Holland who 
May 4, Friday.-My Co: Dauers went to ane on ‘thursday last. 
Lauington vpon pretence that my C. Villiers did h 
somethinge there that required her presence. the ednesc the sen 


Oxforde and there tooke Coach to come for Sept. 13.—I dined at Kempton and looked in 


London, I lay that night at Wickham. the Church vpon the monuments of the Barlees and 
My a me instructions about the case | the Ribsworths 

of my Lords will. Sept. 20, Thursday.—I fasted for August. 
May 10, Thursday.—I came to London. 6, againe 
May 11, Friday.—I was serued with a sub-| from Chicks: after L had sett vp my father’s tombe. 

pena from Temple. I fasted at Chicksands for September. 


May 16, Wednesday.—I receiucd further in- Noy. 14, Tuesday.—l! went thither [to Chick-- 

structions a. my — by a ietter from Mr. | sands] to secre the goods. 
Stephens, and newes that my C. Dauers and Sir pe. 21, Friday.— N. 
H. Lee were to be askt in the Church. 

May 19, Saterday.—I receiued the bill of 1656. 
Temple against the Trustees as well as my selfe, _Mar. 15, Saterday —S" Thomas Wortley was - 
I sent it to S. Browne. killed by Skipworth. / 

May 25, Friday.—The Trustees mett and my May 18, Tuesday.—My sister went from 
brother. Mr. Keeling demanded Land security for Campton. for = a 
my Lady Briars. S' John Tempie and Mr. Rant sana 22, hursday.—I payed my Lady Briars 
came, where wee treated concerning my sisters = : 
portion, and my brother ard IL consented to an May 3h. Sate rday.—I fasted for May. ; 
agreement between vs, and S. Browne was to| July 4, Friday.—Mr. Mountague kiile¢ himselfe. 
draw the heads. July 17, Thursday.—ti fasted for June. 

Redding and desired a meeting of the Trustees to | sor Mi 
conclude concerninge my sisters portion, but I Sept. 13.—I went to the Tower to bai Miller 

inge vnlesse > sister we so shee € a 9¢ 

June 1, Friday.—Wee mett at S. Brownes entered my name as hauing beene there to giue 
chamber my brother, Hatton, my sister, S* 27, — 
J. Temple, Mr. Raworth and my selfe where wee R this to ¥ 
made an agreement, and Raworth tocke the — 30 
heads of it. Oct. 30.—I to see Mr. Beuerly. 

June 7.—I dined with my Aunt Osborne at the Nov. 8, Saterday.—t fasted for August. 


| 

Lion and Lambe in the Strand with my brother | 1657. 
John, ‘ |_ Mar, 25.—This Lady day in the eueninge my 

June 8, Fridey.—I was in the euening to take | Lord Protector was voted King. 

my Leaue of my brother John who was to goe| June 5, Friday.—I payed my Lady Briers at 
downe with my Lady Cooke to-morrow, and he |Mr. Reas her bond of 18061, 
had that afternoone heard of the death of his | 
Paeetce —, Whe : | * It is interesting to note that Henry Osborne 
. ; ine 9, Saterday.— Vhen I was abroad some- | kept the “monthly fast ’after it had been legally 
ee a draught for mee of an Agreement | apolished. The enactments for its institution 
ut my sisters Portion. | (1642) and repeal (1649) are printed in eaxtenso 
June 18, Munday.—One from Mr. Raworth | jn Firth and Rait’s ‘ Acts and Ordinances of the 
came to know if I had perused the Deede, I told Interregnum.’ Carlyle has a footnote in_ his. 
him I had, and that there was not one thinge right |‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches’ 
putt downe, and so sent it him againe. attached to Speech I. in Fart VII.: ‘“‘ There was a 
June 27, Wednesday.—I went to O. Bridgeman Monthly Fast, the last Wednesday of every 


to Kensington with SJ. Temples booke corrected, | month, held duly for about Seven Years, &c.’’ 
and St Orl: made notes vpon it, and I left it with | (I owe this note to my friend Mr. Walter Worralk 
those notes at my lodging for Mr. Temple. | of Worcester College, Oxford.) 
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1660. 

Mar. 15, Thursday.—I went to Chelsey where 
my Neice Dixwell was married by Dr. Warmistry 
from thence wee went to T'wicknam to T. 
Peytons where the mariage was celebrated for a 
~weeke, 

May 13, Sunday.—I went aboard the Centurion 
with the five Lords Commissioners that went to 
‘fetch the king (my lord of Warwicke not going 
because he had the goute) which were my Ld of 
‘Oxforde, Middlesex, Barkeley, Brookes and 
Hereforde and vpon tuesday wee landed at 
‘Skiueling. 

May 22, Tuesday.—I left the Hague and went 
‘with Mr. Cholmely to see Holland and Flandres. 

May 23, Wednesday.—The King left the Hague 
‘to goe for England and went on board at Skiueling. 

June 12, Tuesday.—I landed at Dover. 


1661. 
Mar. to June {tour to Faris]. 


1663. 
__ Oct. 20, Tuesday.—I came from Chicksands to 
London with my Brother and my C. George Fitz 
geofiry. 

1664, 

Oct. 25, Tuesday.—I returned to Towne [from 
‘Chicksands] with my brother, my brother Temple 
and sister, and my Lady Gifforde. 

1665. 

May 20.—I went out of Towne to Easton 
‘because of the Plague. 

Nov. 7.—I came from Easton to Chicksands. 


G. C. Moore Smita. 


‘Sheffield. 
(To be continued.) 


ITALIAN LITERARY CRITICISM IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


FRANCESCO MONTANI DI PESARO. 
III. 


ONE sentence in the essay reminds one 
irresistibly of Carlyle: ‘Writing follows 
the laws of dress, they should conform and 
in a certain measure tone down to the needs 
of the times in which they are written.’ It 
is impossible to establish rules in literary 
creation, and no writers can ever possess 
sufficient authority to be used as infallible 
models. ‘‘ Who are those authors we should 
follow, so irrefutable, so infallible, that even 
while we listen gravely to their written law, 
we have no need of a law so much more 
valuable, not written—a certain judgment 
depending on reflection,on changes in time, 
religion, countries, habits, taste.”’ Absolute 


independence, absolute freedom must be 
granted to the poet, for the act of creation is 
spontaneous, intuitive, and cannot be con- 
trolled by reasoning or subdued to intention. 
Expression and creation are identical : per- 
ception is immediate and spontaneously 


excited : it is impossible to realize an im- 
pression without thought and the knowledge 
of thought must be expression itself even 
if not written. Expression, perception, 
thought have no time interval : they occur 
instantaneously. One cannot isolate any 
one of them in reality but only perhaps in 
theory. It is quite evident that Montani 
had in mind a definite theory of literary 
creation and expression, not different in 
fundamentals from our modern esthetic. 
“There are immutable, eternal laws.... 
but only so few as to be counted by the 
nose.” He desires to gain a deeper know- 
ledge of the artistic impulse not necessarily 
on a psychological examination, but rather 
on an intuitive; hence, a rigorous fidelity 
to intrinsic standards and a rejection of 
extrinsic. Montani cannot conceive beauty 
as outside of expression, outside of life: 
there is no place in literary appreciation for 
super-imposed ideals. ‘The artistic impulse 
comes through the centuries and develops 
in its course towards realization of the 
ideal: a great power underlies all literary 
creation, something which gives it truth and 
strength and, although divided into many 
species, into diverse manifestations, remains 
harmonious in itself. Montani defines that 
unity of inspiration, of artistic intuition, 
which alone makes real expression possible, 
which transforms what would otherwise be 
jugglery with artificial formulae, artificial 
ornaments, into living art. The identity 
of spirit and expression envelops poetry 
with a flavour which belongs to one per- 
sonality and poetry, being the reflection of 
that personality, discloses new conceptions, 
new beauties, new rays of light. Novelty, 
new things, new gleams form that original 
energy which wi.s,s pulses through the 
work of genius: true utterance must be 
always new, for the spirit lives a life apart, 
alone, no two spirits resemble each other 
and the utterance of one spirit must be a 
new thing to any other spirit. Novelty 
means intensity, spiritual truth, the direct 
expression of a spiritual need, and without 
such inner intensity the act of creation 
becomes impossible. The receptive mind 
seeks eagerly for those manifestations and 
when it finds them, cherishes them, not 4s 
an addition to a repertory whence they can 
be taken at pleasure to fulfil some literary 
intention, but as a new inspiration to the 
creative faculty itself—fuel to an inner 
flame which takes into itself all external 
things, all acquired things and uses percep- 
tion, sensual and mental, to intensify its 
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own ardour. That flame burns everything 
to the new and penetrates every real utter- 
ance of the spirit. Hence, the novelty 
desired by Montani is a noble thing and not 
that artificial ornamentation practised by 
the writers of the Seicento, stigmatized by 
Croce as “concettismoed ingegnosita.”’ 

The same methods of thought are applied 
to language itself. Montani builds a theory 
of language of peculiar interest as it touches 
on the Vichian theory of poetry as being 
most effective in the carly times. Speech 
was fully developed at the very beginning 
‘owing to God infusing speech into man and 
the first man knew intimately the essence 
of things. Language is the recorder of 
peculiar modes of thought, of feeling, of 
action in a nation, and if we are able to under- 
stand the origin and development of lan- 
guage, we shall be able to understand the 
origin and development of the people who 
use that language. Language had greatest 
power originally since it was gifted by the 
divine spirit and the closer we come to that 
original language, the finer becomes our 
insight into the essence of things. Speech 
was at its noblest in the beginning and has 
weakened since. From this theory to that 
advanced by Vico and Herder on the origin 
and nature of poetry is only a short step. 
The explanation of Herder’s theory as given 
by Alfredo Galletti in ‘Tl romanticismo 
germanico e la storiografia letteraria in 
Italia’ (Nuova Antologia 1° Luglio 1916) 
could well be applied to Montani. “Tf all 
the peoples who live in contact with nature, 
show that they understand animals, and if 
the latter have always obeyed man, it is 
because it was so desired by the harmonic 
provenance, the accord of souls and needs, 
that common ‘sensorium’ which joined 
primitively the human being to all the life 
of nature in virtue and by grace of the 
divine mission entrusted to man, which 
divagation and corruption of thought has 
afterwards destroyed.” 

It is strange to meet such a writer at the 
beginning of the Settecento when the 
didactic, philosophic criticism of the Re- 
naissance, the ornamentation and conceits 
of the Seicento are merging into rationalism 
which purifies technique but destroys all 
all intuitive impulse in favour 
ot a balanced, closely reasoned ideal. At 
one bound Montani attains to a spiritual 
ideal in literature which only a century of 
evaluation laboriously pro- 

uced in the criticism of the Romantic 
period, in the work of Berchet, Leopardi, 


Foscolo and Manzoni. Foffano’s observa- 
tion: ‘‘We must discern in Montani the 
merit of having continued Tassoni Beni, 
Boccalini and preceded Baretti, Beceili, and 
Cesarotti’’ errs on the side ot caution: 
Montani, by power of intuition, enters into 
the Romantic period, into the modern also, 
and not even Becelli has anything to show 
less traditional than the observations con- 
tained in the hasty notes of the earlier critic. 
Even his own contemporaries recognized the 
merit of the Emilian critic and Orsi hecame 
@ close friend. 

Montani accused Orsi of being too super- 
ficial in bis examination and having strayed 
too much from his subject without erecting 
a sound defence. He aimed at a scientific 
refutation on a profoundly spiritual basis. 
This scientific refutation was provided by 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori in his ‘ Perfetta 
Poesia,’ the most considerable and un- 
doubtedly the most important work of an 
esthetic nature in the early Settecento. 
Muratori opened out the whole question to 
an international significance and showed 
that it was impossible to isolate any one 
period in literary history and describe its 
defects as belonging wholly to that period 
and that nation. For example, the idea, 
that in Italy alone reigned conceits, equivo- 
cations, artifice in description and fantastic _ 
refinements in thought, had no historical 
justification. “This deluge was universal 
in Europe; neither were the French, the 
Spaniards, the Germans exempt from it, 
those countries being submerged at the same 
time in the flood of conceits.’’ Boileau 
traced their origin to Italy, but Muratori 
instanced Lope de Vega, who, long before 
Marino, lived in France and wrote some of 
his most important compositions under 
French influence. They could be found in 
Marot, Du Bellay, Du Barlas, Desportes, 
Ronsard, and more especially in the 
‘Pharsalia ’ of Brebeuf ; Le Moine, Rotrou, 
Quinault were not guiltless. Muratori thus 
envisaged a literary history which would 
link up international movements and give 
them a united significance. Such an inter- 
national history became the ambition of a 
later writer Quadrio, who, in his ‘Storia © 
Ragione d’ogni Poesia,’ sketched the first 
history of poetry in Italy. 

With Muratori, however, the academic 
re-action against the French criticism ended 
and gave place to a sounder appreciation of 
the French reform in drama which inspi 
the movement towards a national drama in 


Italy, influenced directly the work of 
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Martello, Conti, Maffei, and Metastasio, and 
found its greatest disciple in Alfieri. The 
later critics examined theories, ideas, ideals 
and modified them to suit an inner ideal 
already formulated but insufficiently de- 
veloped. The most notable example of 
such modification on already established 
theory is Calepio’s ‘Paragone della poesia 
a’ Italia con quella di Francia ’ where Calepio 
working from a closer interpretation of 
Aristotle, anticipated in practically every 
detail the conclusions of Lessing in the 
‘Hamburgische Dramaturgie.’ 

As a@ stylist Montani takes rank with 
Gravina and Martello as bsing perhaps the 
only Italian Letterati of the Settecento who 
really possessed a pure Italian idiom and 
not a Latinized, draggle-tailed diction, with- 
out piquancy, without concentration of 
thought, without command of the mast 
elementary rules. Conti, however, in his 
‘Letter to Ceratti ’ rose above arid elabora- 
tion into a forcible literary expression not 
inferior to that of either Martello in his 
‘ Tragedia antica o moderna’ or Gravina in 
his ‘Ragione Poetica,’ and his theory of 
beauty as expressed in that letter must, 
with Montani’s essay, be considered the 
most interesting contribution of the early 
eighteenth century to the history of literary 
criticism and esthetic viewed in a modern 
light. HuGH QUIGLEY. 


Harry Groat.—It would seem that some 
correction is required in the ‘O.E.D.,’ which 
states that this was “a groat coined by 
Henry VIII.; the old Harry Great, is that 
which bears the king’s head with a long face 
and long hair.” 

On Mar. 17, 1483 (Acta Dom. Auditorum 
in Acta Dominorum Concilii II. [1918] Introd. 
116) :— 

“The Lordis Auditouris decretis and deliveris 
that Johne of Dalrimpill of the Lacht......sall pay 
to the said Lord [Alane, Lord Cathkert] the 
soume of fiftene pundis of auld hare grotis, outher 
Lundon or Calise, ilk grote for ijs.”’ Q. V 


THe Earty Days Rartways.—A 
provincial newspaper recently disinterred 
and published the following extract from its 
file of the 1829 issue. The reference is to 


the Liverpool! and Manchester Railway 
which was then being made by George 
Stephenson, whose name is mis-spelled in 
the excerpt :— 


“Mr. Stevenson is about to try an experiment 
whether the strength of a man mounted on a 


velocipede can be Pacem applied to the 
propulsion of carriages on the railway. The velo-. 
cipede will be attached to the carriage behind, 
and the rider will push himself and the carriage: 
forward by the working of his legs.’’ 


W. B. H. 


Basket Cuair.—This is not mentioned 
in the ‘N.E.D.’, but the word occurs in 
Donne’s first ‘ Elegie,’ where a man :— 

pampered with high fare 
Sits down and snorts, cag’d in his basket-chair. 

It is interesting to know that these chairs. 

were used three hundred years ago. 
Ricwarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. SFRJEANT BALLANTINE’S FrEE.—It 
is strange what different accounts there are 
of the amount of the fee received by Mr. 
Serjeant William Ballantine (1812-1887) 
for his defence of the Guicowar of Baroda 
in 1875. Mr. Montagu Williams, Q.C., in 
‘Leaves of a Life ’ (1890), chap. xlix., p. 309, 
wrote of his old friend and frequent leader 
at the Bar. ‘‘He went out to India to 
defend the Guicowar having a fee, I think, 
of ten thousand guineas.” 

Serjeant Ballantine in his own beck 
‘Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life’ 
(1883) does not mention the amount, but 
remarks that the brief was offered. first of 
ail, to Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and also to Mr. 
Henry Matthews (later Viscount Liandaif). 

In the ‘Reminiscences of Sir Henry 


“One brief was delivered with a fee marked 
twenty thousand guineas which I declined. I was 
asked to name my own fee with the assurance 
that whatever I named would be forthcoming. I 
promised to consider a fee of fifty thousand guineas 
and did so, but resolved not to accept the brief 
on any terms, as it involved my going to 
India.” 

In ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (1904) 
and also in ‘Chambers’s Biographical Die- 
tionary,’ it is written ‘He (Ballantine) is 
said to have received a fee of twenty thousand 
guineas,’ while Mr. Thomas Seccombe in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ says: ‘His (Ballantine’s) 
honorarium of ten thousand pounds is among 
the largest paid to counsel.”’ 

Another version is to be found in ‘My 
Varied Life, by F. C. Philips (1914), 
chap. vi., p. 159 :— 

“He (Ballantine) was, I believe, the cnly 
English Counsel who had ever been instructed to 
conduct the defence of a foreign Prince in his 
own dominions. Report said also, and I believe 
truly, that the fee he received was the heaviest 


Hawkins’ (Lord Brampton), chap. xxx}. 
Lord Brampton records :— 
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with which any brief has ever yet been mark?1. 
I have personal knowledge of what was its amount. 
lt was twelve thousand guineas and tro.” 
Is the latter assertion absolutely con- 
elusive and final ? BF. Waite. 
14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Hicu can I find an 
account of the duties, form of oath, &c., of 
the High Constable of a Hundred? I 
require something similar to Dalton’s ‘The 
County Justice’ and Lambarde’s ‘The 
Duties of Constables, &e.’ Also what series 
of records, if any, will give the names of the 
High Constables for Buckinghamshire during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ? 
Local Quarter Session Records earlier than 
1680 are not preserved. 

A. C. CaIBNALL. 

Cedar House, Chiswick Mall, W.4. 


Sm Oscar OnrepHant.—I the 
‘Collected Poems ’ of Sir Oscar Oliphant, Kt. 
(London: J. F. Hope, 1856); dedicated to 
Herbert Williams, Stinsford House, Dorset. 
Can any one supply me with particulars of 
this poet? From the following sonnet, 
‘England,’ which appears worthy of repro- 
ducing here, Sir Oscar was evidently an 
Irishman. There is @ portrait in colours 
prefixed to his poems in which the author is 
wearing the kilt, and seems to have a black 
face, hands and knees (presumably the fault 
of the colour process used !). 

Forgive me, England! if, while yet within 
The imperial isle, supreme o’er earth and sea, 
My spirit often wander far from thee ; 
Nor all thy loveliness and grandeur win 
My charméd fancy, that it not begin 
To picture often other scenes for me, 
And other sights, the wealth of memory, 
To the outward eye long lost in distance thin. 
I love thy glory, England! sudden tears 
Of an unenvying admiration start, 
Not seldom, as thy radiant form appears, 
And the world’s stage presents thine honour’d 


part ; 
But Ireland is my birthplace; there youth’s 

years 
Were passed, my home is there, and there my 

heart. 
This contains the only piece of biographical 
information I can discover from the internal 
evidence of his poetry. 


R. M. 


R. Darron BarHamM.—Was he a relation 
of Richard Harris Barham ? Some poems 
by him appear in ‘The Bentley Ballads,’ 
much in the style of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
excellent imitations, but not quite bearing 
the hall-mark with consistency. Biographical 
information would be greatly appreciated, 
especially as to birthplace, dates, and 
whether his collected poems . were ever 
printed in book form. R. M. 


BENSON: CELEBRATED GAMBLER. — 1 
shall be greatly obliged if you or any of your 
readers can help me to obtain information 
about a celebrated gambler, named Benson, 
popularly dubbed ‘‘The Jubilee Plunger.” 
I believe he flourished in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and that some 
time after he wrote his life story—either as a 
book or magazine article, but so far 1 have 
failed to get any definite information. 
What I am specially anxious to know is: 
(a) what was the particular event that 
brought him before the public ; (6) what was 
the date; (c) what is his Christian name or 
initials; (d) if he wrote a book, what was 
the title and who published it, and when ; 
(e) if a magazine article, in what magazine 
it appeared, and the date. 

G. MANCHESTER. 

557 Green Lanes, N.8. 


Epwarp Drxon.—Edward Dixon died 
Aug. 29, 1854, at St. Peter's Square, Leeds, 
and was buried in Leeds Parish Church, 
Sept. 1, 1854, #t. 76 years. I should be 
obliged if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ residing in 
Leeds could supply me with the parentage, 
place of birth and date, date and place of 
marriage and to whom, and any information 
as to the antecedents of the above. Was 
he of the Dixons of Beeston ? 

H. Harcourt-Drxon, 
Lieut.-Commander (late R.N.Div.) 


Ropert Roe or Campripce.—Robert 
Roe of Cambridge (born 1793, died 1880), 
was a son of Joseph Roe of Ipswich. Up to 
the present I have been unable to trace his 
baptismal entry, and should welcome any 
clue. Robert was ® miniature painter, 
and is said to have received tuition in this 
art from one of the Wagemans. I should 
like to hear from collectors possessing 
examples of his work, with a view to com- 
piling a catalogue. He also practised as an 
engraver. The following plates by him are 
known to me :—‘The Schoolmaster,’ after 
Dou (1827); ‘Amy Robsart’ (a white 
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horse trotting), after B. E. Duppa; ‘ Mrs. 
Lyon’ (a centenarian); ‘A Bull’s Head’; 
‘James Chambers,’ the itinerant poet, 
frontispiece to his ‘ Life ’ (1820); ‘A Dutch 
Officer,’ after Rembrandt; and an orna- 
mental invitation-card to ‘A Dinner given 
to 12,000 Persons on Parker’s Piece, Cam- 
bridge, June 28, 1838.’ Additions to this 
list, or any references to Robert Roe’s 
ancestry and career will be gratefully 
received. F. Gorpon Ros. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


Corry.—Charles O’Neill Corry matricu” 
lated at Oxford from Worcester College 
June 13, 1821, and was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn, Jan. 22, 1825, aged 20. He is described 
in the Lincoln’s Inn Admission Register as 
“the second son of the late Hon. Isaac 
Corry, of Newry, Co. Antrim.’’ Henry 
Pery Corry matriculated at Dublin Univer- 
sity, Apr. 5, 1813, aged 16, and is described 
in the Matriculatio | egister as the ‘‘son 
of the Right Hon. Isac-: Corry.”’ I should 
be glad to obtain further information about 
their parentage and careers. 

G. F. R. B. 


Tae INN, ASHBOURNE, where 
Piscator and Viator drink Derbyshire ale in 
the first chapter of the second part of ‘The 
Oomplete Angler.’ Where in Ashbourne 
was the Talbot situated, and when did it 
cease to be an Inn ? G. F. R. B. 


Dr. Bapams: or Dratu.—Can 
any one give me the date on which Carlyle’s 
friend, Dr. Badams, died ? 

On Aug. 22, 1831, Carlyle writes of him 
as being in a very bad way (Carlyle’s ‘ Early 
Life,’ ii. 179) ; and in a foot-note on p. 180, 
it is said that Badams “died miserably soon 
after.” Yet we find Lamb writing to 
Mrs. Badams on Aug. 20, 1833: “I long for a 
hard fought game [of whist] with Badams.” 
If there was a notice of his death in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I shall be very much 
obliged for the reference. 


G. A. ANDERSON. 
Woldingham. 


CHEVAL OR CaEVALL.—The undersigned 
would welcome any and all information 
regarding this family who lived in Hertford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire from tempo 
Edward the Confessor. The original name 
was Sissevernes taken from the house they 
lived in, at Codicote, Herts, and was changed 
to Cheval after the Conqueror, owing— 


presumably—to the position of horse-keeper 
to the king held under that and_subse- 
quent monarchs. Arms: Azure 3 horse’s 
heads couped argent bridled. gules. The 
manor of Sissevernes held for many genera- 
tions passed from the family in c. 1548 by 
the marriage of Lucy, daughter and heiress 
of Edmund Cheval to John Penne, There 
were, however, many other Chevals at this 
date (cousins, &c.). What lands went with 
them ? A. H. CHovit. 
Maison, Russell Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


RicHARD ELWELL, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR. 
—According to Kirby’s ‘Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 278, he was born Mar. 24, 1775, 
in the parish of St, James, Westminster, 
entered the College in 1786, and was 
“‘removed for rebellion, April, 1793.” He 
kept a school at Hammersmith, and among 
his pupils were: John Medley (1804-1892), 
first bishop of Fredericton, New Brunswick ; 
Henry Alford (1810-1871), Dean of Canter- 
bury; Henry Venn Elliott (1792-1865) ; 
and William Jowett (1787-1855) (all of 
whom have biographies in the ‘D.N.B.’); 
and the three younger sons of Zachary 
Macaulay. My note gives as the authority 
for this The Standard of Dec. 30, 1902, at 

. 3. Has any more easily accessible 
account of Richard Elwell been published ? 
lf not, any particulars about him would be 
welcome. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ivory in Arrica.—I believe that it was 
stated in a book of early travels that in 
some part of Africa ivory was so abundant 
that elephants’ tusks were found in use to 
form a palisade round the house of a native 
chief. I shall be obliged for a reference to 
this statement. EMERITUS. 


Pouttry AND Frurit.—A belief is current 
in Warwickshire that if hens are -permitted 
to eat fruit they immediately cease to lay 
eggs. Is this true, or merely superstition ? 

W. Jaacarp, Capt. 

Memorial Library, Stratford-on-Avon. 


DuKE oF Sussex, 1773—-1843.—A 
speech made by the Duke in the House of 
Lords in April, 1812, supporting @ motion 
for a committee to inquire into the disabilities 
of Roman Catholics with a view to relief 
was published in quarto by James Asperne, 
then of the Bible, Crown, and Constitution, 
Cornhill. I have seen a print of the same 


speech, in octavo size, and in the Portuguese 
language, the title-page reading ‘‘ Londres: 
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Impresso por W. Lewis, em St. John’s Square 
Clerkenwell, 1812”; in contemporary 
morocco binding, and with autograph in- 
scription of the Duke, dated October, 1813, 
showing the copy to have been a presenta- 
tion one from the author to ‘‘S. Ex* Consel- 
heiro de Estado Antonio d’Araujo.” 

Is it known if the speech was translated 
into, or published in, any other language; and 
if not, why into Portuguese ? I have failed 
to trace another copy, but it seems hardly 
likely that there were not others, though 
the issue may have been a private one, or in 
any case very small. W. B. H. 


Eartiest Porress.—To whom 
is assigned the claim to be the earliest 
woman writer of verse? One or more 
became known in the seventeenth century, 
but I cannot trace any of an earlier date, 
and @ search through the volumes of the 
‘D.N.B.’ would be a hopeless task. 

L. G. R. 


Stones IN Woop PavemMENT.—About 30 
paces south of the last refuge at the bottom 
of St. James’s Street are stones, deeply worn, 
let into the wood pavement roughly in the 
shape of a letter L. 

They are nearly, but not quite, cpposite 
the gate-way of St. James’s Palace, and 
nearly, but not quite, form a right angle. 
They seem to have no direct relation to 
anything, but may be a parish or other 
boundary. What in fact was their origin 
and purpose ? E. A. ARMSTRONG. 


“'PHat anp “ Wuicu ” (Hos. xii. 8).— 
It appears that some clear distinction existed 
between these words in 1611. The passage 
referred to reads in A.V. :— 

“ And gehen said, Yet am I become rich, I 
have found mee out substance: in all my labours 
they shall finde none iniquitie in mee that [marg, 
Heb. which ] were sinne.” 

The R.V. does not shed any light on a 
possible difference in the meaning of the 
two expressions: ‘“‘that were sinne” and 
“which were sinne.”” I hope some of your 
contributors will be more fortunate. 

QV. 


Dr. JoHNson at CuHEstTeR, 1774.—In 
Duppa’s edition (1816) of the ‘Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales,’ under date 
July 27, a long account by Johnson of the 
Roman hypocaust is given. This is entirely 
omitted in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition 
(v. 435). Why did he omit this passage 


which is of some interest?) I have not 
Croker’s text to refer to, so do not know if 
he omitted it also. If so, the same question 
arises. 

By the way, when did Johnson have the 
smallpox ? He says his father went to the 
fair at Chester when he (the Doctor) had it 
(‘ Life,’ loc. cit.). R. 8S. B, 


«A or week’s wash 
hanging on the line. Is this expression 
peculiar to Somerset ? M. N. O. 


“Me Hercute!’—In Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s play ‘ Aristippus ’ (1630) occurs this 
passage :— 

“Yes, me Hercule, sir, for I always accounted 
philosophy to be omnibus rebus ordine, natura, 
tempore, honore, prius ; and these schoolmen have 
so puzzled me and my dictionaries, that I despair 
of understanding them.”’ 

The oath ‘“‘me Hercule ’”’ occurs also in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ (iv. 2) :— 

Holofernes. Me Hercule, if their sons be ingenious: 
they shall want no instruction ; if their daughters 
be eapable, I will put it to them; but vir sapit qui 
pauca loquitur. 

Randolph’s comedy was obviously written 
for Cambridge University and Randolph was 
himself a Trinity man. Was “me Hercule” 
a University oath ? And are there other in- 
stances of its appearance in the literature of 
the period ? R. L. EAGte. 

Sydenhan, S. E.26. 

{This is surely only a characteristic pedant’s ex- 
pletive, being common in Latin.—See Cicero’s letters 
to Atticus passim.] 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED :— 
1. Life without......is crime, 
Without Art is barberism. 

Is “Industry,” ‘Labour,’? or ‘Work” the 
word required? I shall be most grateful if you can 
set me right in this matter and give me the 
author’sname. Was it Ruskin or William Morris? 

Francis F. Mave. 

Washington, D.C. 


2. Can any reader give me exact information as 
to the origin of the famous lines about Nebuchad- 
a one couplet of which runs in my version 
thus :— 

He murmur’d, as he munch’d th’ unwonted food, 
“It may be wholesome, but it is not good !’’ 
(Other versions are current.) It is usually sup- 
posed to be a parody of a perhaps imaginary Oxford 
rize poem. I fancied it might be in Thackeray, 
tae cannot find it there. Guesses and alternative 
versions are not wanted, but precise particulars of 
its first appearance. 


3. Thou for my sake at Allah’s shrine, 
And I at any god’s for thine. LET 


Chelsea. 
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Replies. 


EDMUND PYLE, D.D. 
(12 S. vii. 289.) 


Lar aside until further light is forthcoming, 
I have several notes on the Pyle family, 
because of the association of the name with 
the Hero of Trafalgar. ‘‘ Mrs. Joyce Pyle ” 
was Horatio Nelson’s Godmother. In his 
‘Historical Register.” a MS. pedigree 
written in faded ink in the year 1781 by the 
Rev. Edmund Nelson, is a list of the births 
baptisms, and sponsors of his children, 
Of his ‘‘ third son, Horatio,” he says, that he 
was “born at Burnham Thorpe on Sept. 29, 
1758, privately baptized Oct. 9, publickly 
Nov. 15.”’ The sponsors were Horatio, 
second Lord Walpole of Wolterton, the Rev. 
Horace Hammond (b. 1718, d. 1786), and 
“Mrs. Joyce Pyle ’’ who, so far, has never 
been identified. There was a Rev. Richard 
Pyle at Caius College, Cambridge in 1619, 
whose widow, Martha, was of Thornage, and 
in her will (proved July 18, 1656) named her 
““grandson, Roger Pyle.” The Rev. John 
Pyle, son of Richard, was born at Hanworth 
and entered Caius College in 1648. It is 
noteworthy that his wife was named 
Joyce,” and that she died, as his widow,” 
at the age of 83, in 1715. Their son, John 
Pyle, was buried at Stody in 1710. Their 
son Thomas Pyle (who was at Caius College 
in 1691), became Rector of Watlington and 
was buried at Swaffham in 1756. He was 
married in 1701 to Mary, daughter of 
Edmund Rolfe, Mayor of King’s Lynn. His 
mother’s name of “Joyce” suggests a 
relationship with Horatio Nelson's god- 
mother, but her name does not appear in 
the Lynn registers as a daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Pyle. I have vainly endeavoured 
to discover if Edmund Rolfe of Lynn was 
related to the Rev. Robert Rolfe, who 
married Alice, sister of the Rev. Edmund 
Nelson. She was born in 1729, married 
by her brother at Burnham Thorpe, Jan. 23, 
1760, and lived at Hilborough until her 
husband’s death in 1785. Mr. Rolfe was 
son of the Rev. Waters Rolfe (b. 1688, d. 
1748), Rector of North Pickenham and 
Houghton, said by the register of Caius 
College, Cambridge, to be son of John Rolfe, 
innkeeper of Downham, Norfolk. Since 
President Wilson’s wife is a descendant of 
the Princess Pocohantas, who married a 


dent’s visit to this country, a further attempt 
was made to connect Alice Nelson's Rotlfes 
with the families of Heacham, and of 
Tullington, but without result. There must 
be parish registers that would solve the 
mystery and also disclose the identity of 
‘““Mrs. Joyce Pyle,” whose name was 
linked, as a sponsor with two such dis- 
tinguished Norfolk worthies as Lord Walpole, 
and his cousin the Rev. Horace Hammond, 
both cousins of Mrs. Nelson on her mother’s 
side. Et. 8. 


Frencu Sones WANTED (12 8. vi. 270, 
297).—J.C.W. will find the words of “Ou 
peut-on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa famille? ” 
in the opera ‘ Lucile’ composed by Grétry in 
1769. ‘“‘O Richard, O mon roi, lVunivers 


Lion,’ also by Grétry. The British Museum 

has copies of both in the original editions ; 

a complete reprint of Grétry’s works was 

begun about 1880 by the Belgian Govern- 

ment. H. Davey. 
89 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


wanted by J. C. W. is not given quite 


mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?”’ The song 
is in ‘ Lucile,’ se. 4, a comic opera by J. F. 
Marmontel (1723-1799), music by Grétry, 
1769. There is an edition of Marmontel’s 


further lines of the song are given in Francis 
King’s ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations, 
Viz. 

Tout est content, le cceur, les youx, 

Vivons, aimons comme nos aieux. 
Mr. King adds that the song weastiih 
“was sung by the crowd on the entry of Louis XVI. 
into Paris, Thursday, July 16, 1789, two days after 
the taking of the Bastille. The song was also 
repeated_on the following Sept. 7th, when the 
‘Dames Frangaises ’— wives of Parisian artists — 
presented the National Assembly with offerings of 
their own jewels and trinkets for the popular cause. 

GC. A. Coox. 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Both your correspondents have noted the 
intrusion of one word in iny misquotation of 
“QO Richard ! 6 mon roi!” Short as the 
time that had elapsed between the famous 
occasion on which it was sung—the debauch 


of the regiment of Flanders—and the execu- 
tion of Marie Antoinette, it was certaimly 
misquoted, in the form given by me, in those 


John Rolfe, tobacco planter of Virginia, 
Bermuda, in 1714, at the time of the Presi-, 


t’abandonne ”’ is an air in ‘ Richard Coeur de’ 


The first line of the second of the scngs. 


correctly. It should be ‘Ou peut-on étre: 


works by Saint-Surin, Paris, 1818. ‘wo, 


ttt 
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years. I co not think that the other tune, 
that by which Louis XVI. was welcomed 
upon his visit to Paris subsequent to the Fall 
ot the Bastille, could have been sung by 
Frenchmen to: “Ow peut un homme étre 
mieux que dans sa famille?” ‘Ou peut- 
on étre mieux que dans le sein de sa 
famille?” appears a version that satisfies 
idiom and metre. I shall be pleased if any 
reader can refer me to the source. 
J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


St. CurLayce (12 S. vii. 289).—I now feel 
sure that St. Guthlac was meant, for I have 
since found in the same MS. “altare s’ce 
cuthl’e under Nov. 18, 1353. The same 
clerk has, under Dec. 11, ‘‘s’ci Lucie.” He 
seems not to have known the sex of St. 
Guthlac, and to have been confused as to 
St. Lucy and St. Luke. The cult of St. 
Guthlac was extinct, hence the change in 
dedication of the altar from St. Guthlac to 
St. Anne, referred to in my former note. 

Be 


Winterton, Lines. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: RESTORATIONS, 
Past AND PRosPECTIVE (12 S. vii. 266).— 
A strongly worded protest against “the 
proposed alterations in the arrangements 
of the choir at Westminster Abbey ” 
appeared in The Ecclesiologist, published by 
the Cambridge Camden Society, vol. iii. 
97-101 (May, 1844). W.. B. 


CRUSADERS FROM Sussex (12S. vii. 312).— 
The ‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ 
vol. ix. pp. 364, 365, gives a list of Sussex 
Crusaders taken from Dansey’s ‘Crusaders 
of England,’ which work it is stated contains 
@ list of all the Crusaders of England, and 
is in the library at Surrenden Dering, a 
copy being in the Ashmolean Museum. 

L. F. C. E. Tottemacue. 

24 Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 


Swirr ar HavisHam (118. i. 8, 135, 295). 
—May I be permitted to answer a query of 
my Own sent ten years ago ? Havisham is a 
mis-reading of Harrietsham, the name of a 
parish in Kent, and the ‘“‘Mr. Collier ” of 
whom Swift was a guest, was the rector of 
Harrietsham at that time, the Rev. Richard 
Goleire. He had been a fellow of All Souls, 
and was afterwards for many years minister 
of Richmond, Surrey. Several sermons by 

n were printed, and are preserved in the 
British Museum. The first of these was 
delivered shortly before Swift’s visit, and 


was published by Swift’s friend Ben. Tooke. - 
Its issue was announced in The Daily 
Courant of Oct. 19, 1708. Coleire died_ & 
year after Swift, in August, 1746. Atjis. 
possible Swift may have first met him at 
Oxford. F. Etrineton Batt. 


FrecKENHAM Forest REcorpS: PRINCE 
Rupert’s Ring: Joun Rur: GERMAN 
Customs (12 S. vii. 310)—(4) The passage 
of Sidonius is ‘Carmen,’ xii., addressed to 
Catullinus. The people described are the 
Burgundians. The words of the query only 
roughly represent Sidonius’s account. It is. 
a taste for garlic and onions, not for cabbage, 
of which he complains. Neither does he 
speak of their shouting ‘‘ Yah, Yah.”’ With 
him they merely use ‘‘ Germanica verba” and. 
sing after dinner. Nor does he style them 
in a single phrase “greasy seven-foot 
giants,’ though in one line he calls them 
“* gigantes,”” and in another tells us that 
they anoint their hair with rancid butter, 
while in a third place of the poem he remarks 
in a frigid conceit that his Muse declines to- 
produce verses of six feet, 

Ex quo septipedes videt patronos. 
It is but just to add as a corrective that 

“This is the worst Sidonius has to say of the 
Burgundians. They were a jovial, kindly people, 
rather fond of good fare, unrefined in their habits, 
but anxious to be on good terms with the Romans, 
and even willing to give them material help 
against the attacks of the Goths, although occa+ 
sionally, like more modern allies, they were not 
always to be trusted.’’—Dill, ‘Roman Society in 
the Last Century of the Western Empire.’ p, 301. 

Sir Samuel Dill mentions “the very 
favourable character of this people given 
by Orosius, vii. 32, § 13” and ‘‘for the 
fairness with which they treated the 
Romans in their territory” refers his 
readers to the ‘Lex Burgundionum.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Bren Jonson’s ‘TimBer ’ (12 vii. 311). 
—‘Timber or Discoveries made upon Men 
and Matter ’ appeared posthumously at the- 
end of the second volume (1640) of the first 
collected edition of Jonson’s works. The 
separate title of the ‘Discoveries ’ is dated 
1641. See Prof. F. E. Schelling’s Intro- 
duction, in his edition of the work, Boston, 
U.S.A., 1892. Of late years it has been 
recognised that Jonson’s debts to previous 
writers in the ‘ Discoveries ’ are far greater 
than was suppesed. See especially Mr. 
Percy Simpson’s very interesting article im 
The Modern Language Review, April, 1907. 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 
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THEANA (12 S. vii. 291).—A_ female 
the daughter of Pythagorus. 
er father at his death gave her all his 
manuscripts, and although she was reduced 
to the greatest poverty, she always refused 
‘to sell them. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


In reply to Sm MaxweE.’s 
inquiry, this lady was Anne Countess of 
Warwick :— 

No less praiseworthy I Theana read 
She is the well of bounty and brave mind, 
Excelling most in glory and great light 
‘The ornament is she of womankind 
And Court’s chief garland with all virtues dight. 
Spenser’s ‘Colin Clout’s Come {Home 
Again ’ (1595). 

WILLoucHBY Maycock. 


See Edmund Spenser in ‘Colin Clout’s 
come home againe,’ & poem written in 1591, 
and published in 1595. The lady is usually 
identified with the Lady Anne, daughter of 
Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford, and third 
wife (and relict) of Ambrose Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick. JouN B. WAINEWIRGHT. 


Theana was Anne, Countess of Warwick, 
in Spenser’s ‘Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again,’ 1595. The original reads :— 

She is the well of bounty and brave mind, 
eis. The ornament is she of womankind. 
Fama. 
Oxford. 


HEATHTOWN OR MHEATHTON JUXTA 
“WOLVERHAMPTON (12S. vii. 290).—Heathton 
is a hamlet in South Shropshire, six and a 
‘half miles east of Bridgnorth. There is no 
other place of either name in Bartholomew’s 
* Gazetteer.’ 

8. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


THe “Goose Crus ” (12 S. vii. 310).— 
Possibly the allusion is to Goosetree’s Club, 
named after the founder, which was formerly 
Almacks and stood on the site of the present 
Marlborough Club. It was here, circa, 1780, 
that Pitt gambled so heavily. References 
to it will be found in ‘Clubs and Club Life 
in London,’ by John Timbs, and also in 
‘London Clubs,’ by Ralph Nevill. 

WILLouGHLY Maycock. 


NEOPURGENSIS (12 §. vii. 312).—I think 
that ‘“‘Neopurgensis’’ may be said to be a 
Greek-Latin word meaning ‘of Newcastle,” 
formed from véos and ripyos and the Latin 
‘termination ensis. Perhaps it would be 


correct to say that the word is formed from 


the Latin, as both the Greek words (the 
former in combination) were used in Latin. 

In Nicolas Lloyd’s ‘ Dictionarium Histori- 
cum, Geographicum,’ &c., 1686 edition, is the 


following :— 


“ Neoburgum, quod & Neopyrgum, & Nova castra 
multiplex est urbs Germaniz.” 
Then follow two examples, and then, 

Altera in Bavarié ad Danubium, hodie Nen- 
burg, sedes Ducis Neoburgensis.’ 

In the map of Helvetia in ‘Cluveril 
Introductio in Universam Geographiam,’ 
1697, facing p. 117, Lake Neuchatel is called 
Neoburgensis Lacus, and the town is given 
the German name Neuenburg. Presumably 
Thomas Liddle added ‘‘apud Anglos Bo- 
reales” to show that his Newcastle was in 
the north of England, not in Staffordshire, 
Wales or Ireland. 

The usual Latin for Newcastle was Novum 
Castrum. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The ‘‘Schola Neopurgensis ’’ is Newcastle 
Grammar School, the name of the town 
having been Graecized as Nedrupyos, just as 
the surnames Schwarzerd and Hoizmann were 
turned into Melanchthon and Xylander. 

Epwarp BEnNsLy. 


This is obviously a hybrid word from two 
Greek roots with a Latin termination— 
perhaps the invention of the headmaster 
of the time. It comes from the Greek 
véos mupyos (neos purgos)=new tower (or 
castle) with the Latin termination—ensis. 

MatrHew H. PEAcocK. 

Oxford. 


The nearest solution, it appears, will be 
to take ‘‘ Neopurgensis”’ as a misspelled “ neo- 
latinized ’’ name instead of ‘‘ Neoburgensis, 
denoting the well-known Latin “ Castellum 
Novum,’’ or ‘““New-Castle,” town of Northum- 
berland, to the Grammar School of which 
the books bearing the inscription were 
presented. H. K. 


THe War Orrice (12 &. 
vii. 310).—Q. V.’s informant appears to 
have been telling him a fairy tale. The 
Office of Secretary of State for War was 
created in 1856 after the Crimean War, 
the duties down to that time having 
been performed by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The old Ordnance 
Office in Pall Mall, to which Buckingham 
House was added, then became the War 
Office, which remained there till the present 
building in Whitehall was completed im 
1906. 
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jg One of the principal edifices which stood 
on the site of the present War Office and was 
‘demolished, was long known as Carington 
House, a large square white building, if my 
memory serves me aright. 

WILLoucHBy Maycock. 


Q. V. was, I fear, misinformed as there is 
‘no apparent justification for the claim that 
“the present weighty building in Whitehall 
‘covers the site of the building in which the 
War Department was first housed when it 
became an independent entity.” As a 
development of the ‘“‘Ordnance Office ”’ it 
originated in the plain brick building behind 
an iron railing in Pall Mall, ‘ originally built 
by Buckingham for the Duke of York, 
brother of George III.” (vide Wheatley’s 
‘Roundabout Piccadilly and Pall Mall,’ 
‘p. 336). The War Department vacated 
their premises subsequent to the Boer War. 
The Horse Guards in Whitehall, built about 
1753 by Vardy, must be considered the 
earliest War Department building as an 
administrative centre. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Lonpon Posrmarks (12 S. vii. 290).— 
Much information will be found in ‘The 
History of the Early Postmarks of the British 
Isles,’ by John G. Hendy, London, Upcott 
-Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, 1905. 
It contains many reproductions of early 

stmarks, including some mentioning 

unday deliveries, and is authoritative. 
The writer was Curator of the Record 
Room, General Post Office. 

W. H. Wuitear. 


The only book on the subject that I have 
tome across is ‘The History of the Early 
Postmarks of the British Isles,’ by John G. 
Hendy, Curator of the Record Room, G.P.O., 
published by L. Upcott Gill in 1905. It may 
interest your correspondent to know that 
this Library contains a very complete 
collection of early postmarks made by Mrs. 
Brushfield, the wife of Dr. T. N. Brushfield 
the well-known Ralegh scholar. 

H. Tapiey-Sorer. 


? 


Exeter City Library. 


It is quite possible for a letter to be post- 
marked on a Sunday in 1816 as the system 
of date marks was in use considerably earlier 
than that (since 1796). There is an extensive 
literature on the subject consisting of books, 
‘pamphlets and articles in various magazines 
—a large amount of study and research 
having been devoted to this branch of 


philately. The standard works on the subjects 
are ‘The History of the Early Postmarks of 
the British Isles,’ by John G. Hendy, and 
‘The Postmarks of the British Isles from 
1840 to 1876,’ by the same author. 
WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


There is an admirable book on Postmarks, 
by John G. Hendy, entitled ‘A History of 
the Early Postmarks of the British Isles ’ 
(London, 1905, 12mo). Mr. Hendy says that 
no mail was ever sent out on Sunday between 
1799 and about 1840 or later, but letters 
received after the Saturday despatch and 
before 5 a.m. on Monday were stamped with 
a Sunday postmark (S. orSun). He gives a 
facsimile of one bearing “‘ Sun | Se—6 | 1816,” 
Sept. 6, 1816. Fama. 


There is a small book on the subject of 
postmarks, and several articles thereon have 
appeared in the various philatelic magazines, 
from the editors of which fuller information 
can be had. But whether they deal with 
1816, a date long before the introduction of 
adhesive stamps, I am unable to say from 
memory. ‘The hon. secretary of any good 
philatelic society would be able to help. 

W. JaGcarRD, Capt. 


The History of the 
Early Postmarks of the 
British Isles. From their 
Introduction Down to 1840. 
With Special Remarks on and Reference 
To the Sections of the Postal Service to 
which they Particularly Applicd Compiled 
chiefly From official Records, 
Including Sunday Stamps. 
September 6, 1816. 
By John G. Hendy, 
Curator of the Record Koom, 
General Post Office. 


London. 
Published by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, 
Drury Lane, W.C., 1905. 3/- net. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 


Witt1aM Brown, ADMIRAL IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE ARGENTINE ReEpuBtic (12 S. vii. 
249).—For a short account of this Admiral 
see the ‘D.N.B.,’ which does not however 
give the following dates or facts: He was 
the son of a small farmer at Foxford, co. 
Mayo, Ireland, and was born there on June 
22, 1777. He went to Pennsylvania in 
1786. He commanded the Buenos Ayres 
fleet in the war against Brazil from Jan. 12, 
1826, to 1828. He died at Barracas, near 
Buenos Ayres, May 3, 1857. 

H. G. Harrison. 


| 
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HEIGHTEM, TIGHTEM, AND Scrus” (1258. 
vii. 248, 295).—In John Walker’s ‘ Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary ’ one of the meanings 
given to the verb heighten” is ‘‘ to 
Improve by decoration”’’; one of the 
meanings given to the adjective ‘tight ” 
is “‘ free from fluttering rags, less than neat ”’; 
and one of the meanings given to the noun 
“scrub” is “anything mean or despicable.” 
I quote from the second edition (1797). 

Joun B. WaAInEWRIGHT. 


As to “‘ hoity-toity,”’ Roget’s ‘Thesaurus’ 
in notes 715 and 870 on “ Defiance and Won- 
der”’ gives it as an interjection, with numerous 
other examples. This may assist Muss 
ANSTEY towards a solution. 

Crcr, CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


The first line of the holly-tree riddle quoted 
by Sr. Swirur at the second reference is 
given as :— 

Highly, tightly, paradigntlv, clothe! in green, 
in a little booklet entitled ‘Pleasing and 
Popular Nursery Riddles, Rhymes and 
Jingles,’ p. 29 (Dean & Son, n.d., but the 
illustrations, with their boys in frocks and 
sashes, suggest the early Victorian period). 
Here the answer is: “A Fir, or Holly 
Tree,” only the former being shown in the 
illustration. 

As to “hoity-toity,” I gather that Sr. 
Switkin is not aware that the variant 
“highty-tighty ” is, or was, actually used. 
It occurs (printed ‘“‘ Highty, tighty !”’) on 
P- 42 of an old American story entitled : 

Marjorie’s Quest,’ by Jeannie T. Gould 
(Ward, Lock & Tyler, London, n.d., but 
probably dating from the late sixties.) 

G. H. Wuite. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley, 


That entertaining and gossipy volume 
*A Book for a Rainy Day,’ by J. T. Smith, 
provides an illustration of this curious 
phrase. Under date 1818, Smith recounts 
how Miss Banks, the sister of Sir Joseph 
Banks, took some interest in a manufactory 
of wool which her brother was promoting, 
and she decided to have three riding-habits 
made of the material being manufactured. 
They were called, he says, ‘ Hightum, 
Tightum, and Scrub. The first was her 
best, the second her second best, and the 
third her every-day one.’’ The volume is 
written in a sort of reminiscent form, so the 
actual date may have been much earlier, since 
Miss Banks died in 1818. E. E. Newron. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


CHAMBERLAIN (12 vii. 310).—No- 
portrait of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
was ever painted by Sir John Millais, though 
he did one of Mrs. Chamberlain shortly after 
her marriage with that illustrious statesman. 

Though it goes beyond the concrete: 
question raised by Mr. NorMAN HILison it 
may be of some interest to him and others 
to state that the leading artists of repute 
who painted portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, 
at one time or another, are Frank Holl, 
Sargent, Herkomer, Furse, and Tennyson 
Cole. 

Holl’s portrait was painted for Sir Charles 
Dilke and bequeathed by him to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. Sargent’s belongs to 
his widow, now Mrs. Carnegie. Furse’s 
portrait—which Mr. Chamberlain’s family 
regard as one of the best likenesses—was 
unfinished at the time of the artist’s death, 
and was painted for the Cordwainer’s 
Company. Herkomer’s wes done for the 
Constitutional Club and Tennyson Cole’s 
was presented to the Conservative Club at 
Liverpool. Maycock. 


No portrait of Joseph Chamberlain appears 
in the chronological list of Millais’s oil 
paintings appended to Mr. Spielmann’s 
*Millais and his Works’ (1898). 


WIttow Patrern Cutna (125. vii. 169,197. 
219, 236).—Although of no great importance, 
it seems a pity to leave this subject without 
recalling the happy remarks made thereon 
by Charles Lamb in his essay on ‘Old 
China,’ :— 

“‘T like [he says] to see my eld friends—whom 
distance cannot diminish—figuring up in the air 
(so they appear to our optics) yet on ferra jfirma 
still—for so we must in courtesy interpret that 
speck of deeper blue, which the decorous artist, to 
prevent absurdity, had made to spring “ beneath 
their sandals...... Here is a young and courtly 
Mandarin handing tea to a lady from asalver—two 
miles off. Nee how distance seems to set off 
respect! And here the same lady, or another—for 
likeness is identity on tea-cups-—is stepping into a 
little fairy boat, moored on the hither side of this 
calm garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, 
which in a right angle of incidence (as angles go in 
our world) must infallibly land her in the midst of 
a flowery mead—a furlong off on the other side of 
the same strange stream! Farther on—if far or near 
can be predicated of their world—see horses, trees, 
pagodas, dancing the hays. Here—a cow and: 
rabbit couchant, and co-extensive—so objects show, 
seen through the lucid ‘atmosphere of fine Cathay. 
sentes {1] could not help remarking how favourable 
circumstances had been to us of late years, that we 
could afford to please the eye sometimes with trifles. 


of this sort.” 
J. E. HartIineG.. 


| 
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TauRLow Famity (12 § vii. 310).—The 
Rev. Edward South Thurlow, who was born 
in 1764, was the only son of John Thurlow, 
merchant and alderman of Norwich 
(d. Mar. 11, 1782), by Josepha, dau. of 
John Morse of Norwich. 

He was a nephew of Lord Chancellor 
‘Thurlow, and of Thos. Thurlow, Bishop of 
Lincoln and afterwards of Durham. 

At the age of 17 he matriculated at 
Magdalen Coll., Oxon, Sept. 9, 1781; B.A. 
1785; M.A.1788. He was appointed a Preb. 
of Norwich in 1788, and became in 1789 
‘sinecure rector of Eastyn and Liandrillo ; 
Vicar of Stamfordham, Northumberland, 
1792, until his death, Feb. 17, 1847. He 
married, first, July 17, 1786, Elizabeth 
Mary, dau. of James Thompson, by whom 
he had four sons. He married secondly, Apr. 
10,1810, Susanna, dau. of the Rev. John Love, 
of Somerleyton, Suffolk, by whom he had 
four sons and two daus. Three of his sons 
appear to have been at Bury St. Edmunds’ 
Gremmar School (see Register of that 
School, ‘Suffolk Green Books,’ vol. xiii.). 

For references to further genealogical 
particulars relating to this family, see the 
authorities cited in the ‘D.N.B.’ under the 
accounts of Lord Chancellor Thurlow and 
Bishop Thurlow. H. G. Harrison. 


H. T. Gires will find an answer to his 
query in ‘The Histories of the County of 
Durham,’ by Hutchinson, Surtees, Mac- 
kenzie and Ross, and Fordyce, under 
Houghton-le-spring. See also Burke’s and 
any other up-to-date Peerage and also the 
Fawcett Manuscripts relating to Durham 
History or Biography. 

BrEssIE GREENWELL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A pedigree of the Lords Thurlow is to be 
found in Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ According to 
this, Rev. Edward South Thurlow, Preben- 
dary of Norwich, who died Feb. 17, 1847, 
was @ nephew of the first baron. Your 
‘correspondent might also consult additional 
MSS. 19151 /2 (British Museum), and East 
Anglian Notes and Queries (New Series, 
ii. 272, 322). Some references to bearers of 
the name, under the kindred orthography of 
Thurloe and Thurley will be found in Col. 
Chester’s ‘London Marriage Licences,’ 
edited by Joseph Foster (Quaritch, 1887). 
Abraham Thurlowe was baptized at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Jan. 9, 1591, and 
Moyses Thurlowe (died of the plague) was 
Duried there Oct. 15, 1593. It may be 


unnecessary to remind your correspondent 
that the bearing of a particular surname 
does not form evidence in itself of descent 
from a common ancestor. 
F. Gorpon Ror. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


Hzwyn. or H.z.n., DutcH ABBREVIATION 
(12 S. vii. 290, 336).—I send you a letter 
from a Hollander explaining H z n.:— 

Tuesday, October 12, 1920. 
Mr. TyssEn, 

Of the mysterious l+tters H zn, zn stands for 
zoon=son, and H would be the initial of the 
father. 

Please lock at the name of Meyer on the attached 
page, torn from the Amsterdam telefoue directory. 

There are 6 people whuse names are A. Meyer, 
so two of them have added to their names theic 
fathers’ initials and the letters zn. 

Anybody can do this at any time and discontinue 
the addition when no longer required, as, for 
instance, on moving to another town where there 
is no one of the same name and surname as his 
own. With best regards, 

Yours sincerely. 
H. A. Kramers, W J zn. 
A. D. TyssEen. 
59 Priory Road, N.W. 6. 


FLOOR COVERINGS OF TupoR Epocn 
(12 S. vii. 311).—Carpets for floors appear 
to have been fairly common in England in 
Tudor times, and Turkey carpets are men- 
tioned as being specially prized. In the 
inventory of the household goods of Sir 
Henry Parkers (1551-60) given by Mr. 
Hubert Hall in his ‘Society in the Eliza- 
bethan Age,’ one item is ‘‘ A long carpett for 
the Baie wyndowe of Turkye worke,” xl*; 
two other carpets in the same inventory are 
priced respectively x* and xx’. In Harri- 
son’s ‘Description of -England (1577-8) ’ 
we are told of such household luxuries, 
including tapestry, carpets, Turkey work, 
&c., that whereas formerly they had been 
known among knights, gentlemen, merchants, 
and other wealthy citizens only, they had 
now descended ‘yet lower,’’ even to 
inferior artificers and many farmers.’’ 

As for the routes by which Turkey goods 
reached England, the old one was by Venice 
and Flanders ; afterwards another was found, 
that by Russia from the Caspian sea by 
way of St. Nicholas (see Hakluyt). Carpets 
are specially mentioned among commodities 
coming by both routes; by the former 
in ‘The Libel of English Policie’ (temp. 
Henry VI.), by the latter in several of the 
“Voyages”? into Persia. Derbend on the 
Caspian figures largely in the latter. It 
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may, I fancy, be presumed that what passed 
as ‘‘Turkie worke’”’ was often Persian. 
Turkey rhubarb was so-called, not because 
it was grown in Turkey, but because it came 
or was supposed to come through Turkey. 
In the directions given by Hakluyt to M. 
Morgan Hubblethorne (1597), we read :— 
**In Persia you shall finde carpets of course (sic) 
thrummed wooll, the best ot the world, and excel- 
lently coloured......you must use meanes to learne 
all the order of the dying of those thrummers, 
which are so died as neither raine, wine, nor yet 
vineger can staine.” 
In the account of the sixth ‘“‘ Voyage ”’ of 
Christopher Burrough we are told “‘ that the 
Basha of Derbend was a great trader, not 
with equitie in all points,” yet not “extreme 
ill’ in his general dealing. We have, too, a 
description of the coming in of the “ Turkish 
treasure ’’ under a convoy of 200 soldiers.. 
Goods were also sent overland from Derbend 
to Aleppo, with which place the Venetians 
had a direct trade, but this was a somewhat 
precarious traffic on account of the thievish 
Turks. CC. B: 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12 S. vi. 202, 234, 261, 282, 300, 321; 
vii. 17, 112).—John Carne in his ‘Letters from 
Switzerland and Italy’ (London, 1834), 
says: ‘‘ Many of the tradesmen of Thun are 
acquainted with the classics, and if you wish, 
will talk Latin with you from behind the 
counter.” JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Denny, DE &c., (10 8S. 
xii. 424; 11S. ii. 153, 274; vi. 418; 12.58. 
vii. 247)—As my name, I find, has now 
been introduced into this discussion, I desire 
to state that the name of Denny, which has 
two syllables, is, of course, entirely distinct 
from those of Dene,-Deene, Dean, &c., which 
have only one. The latter present their own 
difficulties* but, as Denny is a well-known 
place-name which occurs in more than one 
county, there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that the surname of Denny is derived from 
it. 

The argument from heraldry, in such 
cases, is extremely hazardous; for experts 
must be well aware how numerous are the 
cases in which the misreading of surnames 
has led to confusion of coats, or in which a 
similarity of name has led to wrongful 
assumption of the arms of another family, or 
to the adoption of a similar coat, with 
most misleading results. J. H. Rounp. 


* See a critical review of Miss Deune’s ‘ Book of 
Dene, Deane, Adeane’ in Genealogist, 1900, xvi.71. 


Mrs. O. F. Watton (12S. vi. 336 ; vii. 317).. 
—The above lady was daughter of the Rev. 
John Deck, Vicar of Christ Church, Hull. 
Her brother, the Rev. Henry Leigh Richmond,. 
was educated at Repton, and I believe suc-- 
ceeded his father in Hull. When I last heard 
of him, he was in the Diocese of Canterbury. 

(Mrs.) HELEN GRACE FIsHER. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Francis LHERONDELL (128. vii. 289, 337).— 
He appears to have died at Chelsea, Oct. 1, 
1752. See ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 2nd Series,. 
s.n., L’herondell, Francis. G. F. R. B. 


PotsoneD Kine or FRANCE (12 S. vii. 
311).—I have no History of France to hand, 
but if I remember rightly Francis II. is. 
generally supposed to have been murdered 
by poison dropped in the ear. He was king 
for less than a year. He married Mary, 
niece of the Duc de Guise and his brother 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, and also Queen of 
Scots. His mother, Catherine de Médicis, 
regarded with a jealous fear, the influence: 
of the Guises, which led her to desire the 
death of her eldest son, the unfortunate 
Francis, though it is uncertain if she was 
guilty of this crime. The description of the- 
king’s death-bed scene, given by Dumas in 
‘The Two Dianas,’ is substantially true. 
He describes the controversy between the- 
shrinking conservatism of the King’s regular 
medical advisers, and the daring eclecticism 
of Ambroise Paré, the celebrated surgeon, 
who proposed to perform the new operation 
of trepanning. The operation might have 
been successful, had it been performed, but 
owing to the interference of the Queen- 
mother it did not take place. 

H. P. Harr. 

The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 


ELIZABETH CHUDILEIGH, DUCHESS OF 
Krneston (12 §. vii. 290, 336).—Apparently 
the place of her burial is one of the many 
unsolved riddles in the biography of this 
interesting eighteenth-century character. 
have before me the late Mr. J. Elliott- 
Hodgkin’s collections, and notice one corre- 
spondent suggested she was buried in the 
chapel of Lainston House, near Winchester. 
This is improbable. She died Aug. 26, 
1788, not 1785 (vide ‘Elizabeth Chudleigh,’ 
&c., by Miss Louisa Parr, Pall Mall Magazine, 
p. 365). There is a codicil to her will dated 
May 10, 1787. Subsequent to her death, 
G. Kearsley published an anonymous 
‘Authentic Detail’ of her life, trial, &c- 
‘*On her return from Russia she bought an 
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estate at Montmatre which cost her £9,000 
and another that belonged to one of the 
French Royal Princes at Saint Assise which 
cost her £55,000.” This excerpt is from 
some unpublished MS. Life prepared for or 
by the industrious collector before mentioned. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


AvutTHoR WANTED (12 S. vii. 311).—The 
definition of ‘‘Genealogist: a fool with a 
long memory ” is commonly attributed to 
Count Grammont (1621-1707), one of the 
merry profligates, exiled from France, 
attached to the court of Charles IT. 

W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


Tue Licuts or LonpoN: StTaTE TRIALS 
(12 S. vii. 229, 258, 276, 315).—Many of your 
readers are no doubt equally indebted with 
myself to Mr. CourTHOPE Forman for the 
light he has shed on the mystery of the 
Annesley case. 

A re-perusal of the cases in ‘ Howell’s 
§.T.,’ vols. xvii. and xviii. only a few weeks 
since, left me chagrined at the uncertainty 
as to why the successful claimant failed to 
come into possession of the estates, and 
reference to Mr. Andrew Lang’s entertaining 
Introduction to ‘The Annesley Case’ (‘Notable 
English Trials, 1912’) carried me no further. 
Both Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Justice H. L. 
Stephen in his notes to the Case (‘State 
Trials: Political and Social,’ vol. iv. 1902), 
apparently know nothing of the suit to 
which Herald’s College refer Mr. CouURTHOPE 
Forman. 

One entirely sympathises with Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s repeated reference to the badly 
edited ‘State Trials,’ but when he says 
(referring to ‘The Wandering Heir’) ‘Mr. 
Reade used to brag endlessly about his 
immense historical researches; had he not 
read ‘Peregrine Pickle’ ?’’ one is tempted 
to ask why Mr. Lang, when making all his 
research into the Annesley Case, did not go to 
Herald’s College ? 

Yes, the ‘State Trials ’ are badly edited. 

Take, for instance, the trial of Nundo- 
comar “at the suit of ” Warren Hastings in 
vol. xx. It stops short at the verdict of 
“Guilty,” and we are left with nothing 
there to show how far Sir Elijah Impey was 
“the servile tool”? of Warren Hastings: 
at least in that case. Without contending 
that he was not such a tool, it is difficult to 
come to such a conclusion from that case 
alone. Hastings’ opponents in the Council 
had made unsuccessful efforts in a most 
unconstitutional manner to prevent the 


trial, and the Chief Justice as strenuously 
and constitutionally thwarted them, and his 
summing up seems eminently fair. 

But I am afraid I wander from the point. 

What was the fate of Mr. Joseph Fowke, an 
ally of Nundocomar against Warren Hastings. 
whose trial and conviction immediately 
follow in vol. xx.—but nothing more. 

And the trial of Warren Hastings is not 
in ‘State Trials!’ A. R. A. 


Motes on Books. 


Old and New Sundry Papers. By C. H. Grandgent.. 
(Harvard University Press: Oxford University 
Press, 68. 6d.). 


THIS book pursues two lines of interest. It con- 
cerns itself first, with education, principally on 
its literary side ; and secondly, with changes and’ 
varieties of trans-atlantic pronunciation. This. 
latter cannot usefully be discussed within the 
limits of a short review. Let it be sufficient to 
say that those who are interested in the question 
will find both information and entertainment here. 

Prof. Grandgent’s line on questions of education 
and literature is that of enlightened and 
experienced common-sense. He has seen many 
countries ; watched the onslaught of many fiery 
new ideas upon old established things; and, 
like the rest of us, is struck, again and again, 
with the narrowness and the conventionalism of 
the recurrent revolts against convention. We 
think, however, that he does not quite hit the 
mark in making out that revolt may usually 
itself be reduced to a convention. It is chiefly 
an affair of youth, and seems to us ezceptis 
excipiendis a simple, almost inevitable, concomi- 
tant of growth—growth, in some sort, translated 
into consciousness. Its essential nature has no 
relation to that from which, nor yet to that 
towards which, the revolt is made: in the move- 
ment itself lies all the significance. And hence it 
is that the F gpg of revolt, being, to use an 
old-fashioned term ‘subjective,’ tend to be 
evanescent. Making allowance for some undue 
harshness, and consequent error here—or so we 
think it—we found the first essay ‘ Nor yet the 
New ’ full of excellent things. 

That on modern language teaching is also 
stimulating. Among other things it brings out 
the comparative success with which the classics: 
have been taught, and the comparative failure 
over modern languages. There is one condition 
of the success of Latin which Prof. Grandgent 
_approaches, but never quite sets out, and that is,. 
the happy effect in education of Latin being, so 
to put it, a limited, a closed subject, which does 
not change. This circumstance not only makes. 
a difference to the learner, but also—we believe 
this to be of much importance—gives a distinct 
quality and tone to the work of the teacher. No 
modern language has that note of finality which is 
rare everywhere in learning, and is of immense 
value in laying the first foundations of education ; 
while it also enters into the enjoyment of the 


finished scholar. It is interesting to note that 
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‘our author found French pronunciation taught 
with the best results by an elderly American 
-gentleman ‘“‘ whose own accent, though carefully 
acquired, was not that of a Parisian.” 

An address delivered in 1912, printed here 
under the title of ‘ The Dark Ages,’ is a scathing 
indictment of modern educational ideals and 
practices, comparing them, not to their advan- 
tage, with the intellectual outlook and the 
capacity and achievement of the Middle Ages, 
Certainly Alfred and Charlemagne—practical men 
both—had a sense for learning which the Anglo- 
‘Saxon countries of to-day do not show conspicu- 
-ously. If American education remains as it is 
here pictured—and a good deal of the picture 
would be true of ourselves also—the outlook is 
sombre. ‘The instances of ignorance here given 
‘are too gross to be amusing, and it is with a just 
-dismay that the Professor speaks of this ignorance 
as “ vast and growing.’’ He says of the present 
‘time: ‘‘ Ours is, I think, the first period in 
human history to belie Aristotle’s saying, ‘ All 
men naturally desire to know,’”’ and he has some 
sharp, wholesome sentences about that senseless 
-eriticism of education (the education of the 
present time) as a “‘ stuffing of children with facts.”’ 
Very good, too, we found his pages on the im- 
“portance of memory—even ‘‘mere memory.” 

The book as a whole is a plea for the revival of 
what was most solid, reasonable and true to 
experience in that older view of learning, which 
‘took the acquirement of knowledge, as_ such, 
seriously and considered that acquaintance with 
facts had some relation to acquaintance with 
truth. Pleasing features of the book are the (not 
tno frequent) occurrence of epigrams and a touch 
of vehemence. 

Fanfare. By Burton Roscoe, 


By Vincent O’Sullivan. 
Henderson. (New 


_H. L. Mencken. 
The American Critic. 
Bibliography. By F. C. 
York, Alfred A. Knopp.) 

“We have glanced through this brochure with 

interest, and not without amusement. The work 

-of Mr. H. L. Mencken is not less deserving of 

consideration than that of many another vigorous 

writer who, to quote the first essay, ‘‘ has been 
patronized as not exactly nice.’’ These pages, 
however, are to be recommended principally to 
those of our readers, if there are any, who study 
the development of the art and the psychological 

aspects of advertisement. They constitute a 

tolerably good document for a collector who likes 

examples of the more blatant sort of personal 
advertisement, done cleverly and with a literary 


“touch. 


Tug October Quarterly is principally devoted to 
military and political topics—the articles being of 
high interest. Three papers may be mentioned 
here as falling within the scope of ‘N. & Q.’ 
“There is a very remarkable account of England in 
1848 from the pen of Prof. Dicey—an account 
founded to a large extent, upon the writer’s own 
memories, a circumstance which gives it something 
-of a unique character. 

Prof. Sir William Ashley contributes an 
essay on the Filgrim Fathers which contains 
-several illuminating suggestions besides an able 
discussion of the main topic. As an example 
“we may refer to his remarks: on the relation of 


dissenting bodies in the reformed Church of 
England to the monastic orders in the pre-reformas 
tion Church. Mr. Collins Baker’s ‘ Lay Criticigng 
of Art ’—which would have gained in effectiveneag 
if it had been less diffuse—is worth careful attens 
tion. The layman’s function in the pursuit of 
Art—considered broadly as one of the great 
human pursuits—tends constantly to be obscured 
yet it is no less important than that of the artist 
himself. Mr. Collins. Baker discusses the prin 
ciples underlying it freshly and _ vigorously, 
Mention may also be made of a weighty article, 
unsigned, on Lord Kitchener’s life and work, 


GENERAL INDEX—ELEVENTH SERIES. 


WE print this week, in our column of Notices, 
the announcement that the General Index to the 
Eleventh Series is now all but complete and will 
very shortly be available. The Eleventh Series 
came to an end in December, 1915. iThere is no 
need to explain the delay in producing the Index 
belonging to it; the cause is well-known to all 
friends of ‘N.& Q.’ A Series without its Index 
being of little more than half its proper use we are 
confident that our correspondents will receive this 
announcement with as much satisfaction as we 
have in making it. 


AvuBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Mr. Ratnrortiu A. WALKER (34 Oakley Crescent, 
Chelsea, S W.3) writes: *‘As I am shortly goin 
to press with a book on Aubrey Beardsley, whie 
will contain a revised and enlarged catalogue of his 
works, and a bibliography, I shall be much obliged 
if any of your readers will communicate with me if 
they are in possession of any drawings by this 
artist, or know of any one who owns any of his 


works.” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’? ’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 


lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C 4.; corrected proofs to the Athenaum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns shculd bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WueEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are reques 


to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which 
letter refers. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon: 
dents are requested to write only on one side of 
sheet of paper. 
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